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Revolutionary Pamphlet. 
) Quincy, May 25, [817. 

Sirn—Thanks for your favour of the 13th, 
and the return of the pamphlet with a copy. 

You revive me, when you assure me, that 
“the original principles of the revolution are 
“coming again into fashion; and that foreign 
“feelings are giving way to a national charac- 
“ ter.”? 

As you are “zealous to help on the latter,” I 
should be happy, if I could, to help you. 

As doubts and questions are easily started 
upon almost every political subject, many be 
raised concerning “the principles of the revo- 
lution,” as well as concerning “a national cha- 
racter.”’ ' 

The enclosed pamphlet may shew the sense 
i which some people understood those princi- 

es. 

The story of it is this. A series of political 


that throws his mind back to their period, and 
considers the power to which they were op- 


posed. 


The character of Bernard and the tory junto 


at Boston, is thus drawn: 

“Bernaky was the man for the purpose of the 
Junto—educated in the highest principles of mo- 
narchy, skilled enough in law and policy to do mis- 
chief, avaricious, and needy at the same time, hav- 
‘ing a numerous family to provide for—he was an 
instrument suitable in every respect excepting one, 
for this Junto to employ. The exception I mean 
was blunt frankness, very opposite to that cautious 
cunning, that deep dissimulation, to which they had 
by long practice disciplined themselves. However, 
they did not despair of teaching him this necessary 
artful quality by degress; and the event shewed 
they were not wholly unsuccessful in their endea- 
vors to do it.” 

Among other designs of the ministry these 
are mentioned, and supported by proofs from 
vov. Bernard’s letters— 

“They intended further to new model the whole 





essays were published by me, in the Boston 
Gazette, in the latter part of December, 1774 


and the beginning of i775, over the signat ; 
a g of 1775, over the signature | charters upon the continent, with the destroying 


went Of ,ccsom of an act of parliament, and reduce all the 


7. 


of Novanglus. ‘Those news-papers 


continent of North-America; make an entire new 
division of it into distinct, though more extensive 
land less numerous colonies; to sweep away alli the 


course to England, as all “ean? dl at | rovernments to the plan of the royal governments, 


that time did, and fell into the hands of Almond, | 
the bookseller, who printed them in a volume 
of “prior documents,” as a supplement to his| 
Remembrancer, for the year 1775. From that 
copy they were reprinted by Stockdale, who 
had been an apprentice of Almond, in 1784, in 
the form of the pamphlet enclosed. 

Whether it is consistent with your plan to 
make any use of it or not, I know not, but you 
may da what you will with it, as well.as with 
ihis letter, provided you return the pamphlet 
to me; a favour which I am obliged to ask, be-| 
cause I have no other copy, and because I know} 
of no other copy, bat one, in America, and that 
'3 in Connecticut. 

I am, sir, your obliged servant, 
JOHN ADAMS. 

Mr, Niles. 

The pamphlet alluded to is entitled “Hisro- 
2Y OF THE DISPUTE WITH AMERICA; FROM ITS 
STIGIN IN 1754. Whrrirren IN THE YEAR 1774. 
by Joun ADAMS, ESQ.” 

_ It is not easy, by extracting a passage here 
and there, to do justice to this patriotic work, 
and it is too long for entire insertion, making 
about 90 pages. But the following may par- 
ually effect our purpose. ‘There is a freedom 
of remark and boldness of expression that can- 


not fail to claim the admiration of every one 
Vou XT  Q 





with a nobility in each colony, not hereditary in- 
deed, at first, but for life.” 

After noticing the letters of gov. B. the wri- 
ter says— 

‘Now let me ask you—if the parliament of Great 
Britain had all the natural foundations of authority, 
wisdom, goodness, justice, power, in as great per- 
fection as they ever existed in any body of men 
since Adam’s fall: And, if the English nation was 
the most virtuous, pure, and free that ever, was, 
would not such an unlimited subjection of three 
millions of people to that parliament, at three thou- 
sand miles distance, be real slavery? There are but 
two sorts of men in the worid, freemen and slaves 
—The very definition of a freeman, is one who is 
bound by no law to which he has not consented. 
Americans would have no way of giving or with. 
holding their consent to the acts of this parliament; 
therefore they would not be freemen. -But, when 
luxury, effeminacy and venality are arrived at sucha 
shocking pitehin England; when both electors and 
elected are become one mass of corruption; when 
the nation is oppressed to death with debts and 
taxes, owing to their own extravagance, and want of 
wisdom, what would be your condition under such 
an absolute subjection to parliament? You would not 
only be slaves—but the most abject sort of slaves 
to the worst sort of masters!” 

Exhorting his fellow citizens, Mr, A. ob- 


serves— 

“The grand aphorism of the policy of the whigs 
has been to unite the people of America, and divide 
those of Great Britain. The reverse of this has been 
the maxim of the tories; viz to. umite, the peeple of 
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Great Britain, and divide those of America. All the credit, in the account of public burdens and ex. 
movements, marches and counter-marches of both spences, so much paid in taxes, as we are obliged to 


parties, on both sides of the Atlantic, may be re- 
duced to one or the other of these rules. I have 
shewn that the people of America are united more 
perfectly than the most sanguine whig could ever 
have hoped, or than the most timid tory could have 
feared. Let us now examine whether the people of 
Great Britain are equally united against us. For, 
if the contending countries were equally united, the 
prospect of success in the quarrel would depend 
upon the comparative wisdom, firmness, strength, 
and other advantages of each other. And, if such 
a coinparison was made, it would not appear toa 
demonstration that Great Britain could so easily 
subdue and ¢onquer. It is not so easy a thing for 
the most powerful state to conquer a country a 
thousand leagues off. How many years time, how 
many millions of money did it take, with five and 
thirty thousand men, to conquer the poor provinces 
of Canada? And afver all the battles and victories, 
it never would have submitted without a capitula- 
tion, which secured to them their religion and pro- 
perties.” 

Again— 

“In a land war, this continent can defend itself 
against all the world. We have men enough; and 
those men have as good natural understanding, and 
as much natural courage as any other men. If they 
were wholly ignorant now, they might learn the art 
of war. But at sea, we are defenceless. A navy,might 
burn our sea-port towns. What then? Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand land-holders will‘not give 
up their rights, and the constitution by which they 
hold them, to save fifty thousand inhabitants of ma- 
ritime towns. Will the minister be nearer his mar- 
ket, after he has burnt a beautiful town, and mur- 
dered thirty thousand innocent people? So far from 
it, that one such event would occasion the loss of 
all the colonies to Great Britain for ever. It is not 
so clear that our trade, fishery and navigation could 
be taken from us. Some persons, who understand 
this subject, are of a different opinion. They think 
that our trade would be increased. 


Further— 

Obsia principiis—Nip the shoots of arbitrary pow- 
er in the bud, is the only maxim which can ever 
preserve the liberties of any people. When the peo- 
ple give way, their deceivers, betrayers, and de- 
stroyers, press upon them so fast, that there is no 
resisting af.erwards, The nature of the éncroach- 
ment upon the American constitution is such, as to 
grow more and more encroaching. Like a cancer, 
it eats faster and faster every hour. The revenue 
creates pensioners, and the pensioners urge for more 
revenue, The people grow less steady, spirited and 
virtuous, and the seekers more numerous and more 
corrupt, and every day increases the circles of their 
dependan's and expectants, until virtue, integrity, 
public spirit, simplicity, frugality, become the ob- 
jects of ridicule and scorn; and vanity, luxury, fop- 
pery, selfishness, meanness, and downright venality, 
swallow up the whole suciety.” 

‘There is not in human nature a more wonderful 
phenomenon, nor in the whole theory of it, a more 
intricate speculation, than the shiftings, turnings, 
windings and evasions of a guilty conscience.” 

Justifying the refusal of the Americans to 
pay taxes, there are the following remarks— 

“We have much more to say stili. Great Britain 
has confined sll our trade to herself. We are willing 
she should, as far as it can be tor the good of the 
empire. But we say that we ought to be allowed as 








:sell our commodities to her cheaper than we could 


get for them at foreign markets. This difference 
is really a tax upon us for the good of the empire, 
We are obliged to take from Great Britain, com. 
modities that we could purchase cheaper elsewhere. 
This difference is a tax upon us, for the good of the 
empire. We submit to this cheerfully, but insist 
that we ought to have credit for it, in the account 
of the expences of the empire, because it is really 
a tax upon us.—Another thing. I will venture a 
bold assertion: The three miliion Americans, by 
the tax aforesaid, upon what they are obliged to 
export to Great Britain only, what they are obliged 
to import from Great Britain only, and the quan. 
tities of British manufactures, which in these cli- 
mates they are obliged to consume, more than the 
like number of people in any part of the three king. 
doms, ultimately pay more of the taxes and duties 


that are apparently paid in Great Britain, than any. 


three million subjects in the three kingdoms.—All 
this may be computed, and reduced to stubborn 
figures by the minister, if he pleases. We cannot 
do it. We have not the accounts, records, &t.— 
Now let this account be fairly stated, and I will 
engage for America, upon any penalty, that she 
will pay the overplus, if any, in her own constitu. 
tional way, provided it is to be applied for national 
purposes, as paying off the national debt, maintain. 
ing the fleet, &c. not to the support of a standing 
army in time of peace, placemen and pensioners, 
&c.” 

On the political principles of the people, he 
says— 

‘It is true, that the people of this country in 
general, and of this province in special, have an 
hereditary apprehension of, and aversion to lord- 
ships temporal and spiritual. Their ancestors fled 
to this wilderness to avoid them; they suffered 
sufficiently under them in England; and there are 
few of the persent generation who have not been 
warned of the danger of them, by their fathers or 
grandfathers, and enjoined to oppose them. 

‘It 1s curious to observe the conduct of the 
tories towards the clergy. If a clergyman preaches 
against the principles of the revolution, and tells 
the people, that upon pain of damnation they must 
submit to an established government, of whatever 
character; the tories cry him up as an excellent 
man, and a wonderful preacher; invite him to their 
tables, procure him missions from the society, and 
chaplainships to the navy, and flatter him with the 
hopes of lawn sleeves. But, if a clergyman preaches 
Christianity, and tells the magistrates, that whey 
were not distinguished from their brethren for 
their private emolument, but for the good of the 
people; that the peopie are bound in conscience to 
obey a good government, but are not bound to sub- 
init to one that aims at destroying all the ends of 
government—oh sedition! treason! ; 

The clergy in all ages and countries, and in this 
in particular, are disposed enough to be on the side 
of government, as long as it is tolerable: If they 
have not been generally in the late administrations 
on that side, it is a demonstration that the late ad- 
ministration has been universally odious.” 

“Nero murdered Seneca, that he might pull up 
virtue by the roots; and the same maxim governs 
the scribblers and speechifyers on the side of the 
minister. Itis sufficient to discover, that any man 
has abilities and integrity, a love of virtue and li- 
berty; he must be run down at all evenis. Witness 
Pitt, Pranklin, and too many others.” 
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‘The following is full of the spirit of the times: 
“But what a pity it was, that these worthy gen- 
iemen could not be allowed, from the dearest af- 
ction to their native country, to which they had 
very possible attachment, to go on in profound 
onfidential secrecy, procuring troops fo cut our 
roats, acts of parliament to drain our purses, 
estroy our charters and assemblies, getting estates 
nd dignities for themselves and their own families, 
d all the while most devoutly professing to be 
iends to our charter, enemies to parliamentary 
rxation, and to all pensions, without being dcetect- 

! How happy! If they could have annihilated 
\, our charters, and yet have been beloved, nay 
eified by the pecple, as friends and advocates for 
er charters. What masterly politicians! To 
ave made themselves nobles for life, and yet have 
Been thought very sorry that the two houses were 
eprived of the privilege of chusing the council. 
jow sagacious, to get large pensions for them- 
elves, and yet be theught to mourn, that pensions 
nd yenality were introduced into the country !— 
jow sweet and pleasant! To have been the most 
opular men in the community, for being staunch 
nd zealous dissenters, true-blue Calvinists, and 
ble advocates for public virtue and popular go- 
emment, after they had introduced an American 
piscopate, universal corruption among the leading 
nen, and deprived the people of all share in their 
upreme legislative council! I mention an episco- 
hate; for although I do not know that governors 
jutchinson and Oliver ever directly solicited for 
ishops, yet they must have seen, that these would 
ave been one effect very soon, of establishing the 
hilimited authority of parliament.” 































The character of Hutchinson is thus drawn: 
“This gentleman was open to flattery in so re- 
atkable a degree, that any man who would flatter 
iim was sure of his friendship, and every one who 
vould not was sure of his enmity. He was credulous 

aridiculous degree, of every thing that favored 
his own plans; and equally incredulous of every 
hing which made agaist them. His natural abili- 
ies, which have been greatly exaggerated by per- 
sons whom he had advanced to power, were far from 
being of the first rate. His mdustry was prodigious. 
is knowledge lay chiefly in the laws, and politics, 
uid history of this province, in which he had a long 
experience, Yet with all his advantages, he never 
jas Master of the true character of his native 
ountry, not even of New-England and the Mas- 
Sichusetts bay.—Through the whole troublesome 
period since the last war, he manifestly mistook 
he temper, principles, and opinions ef this people. 

€ had resolved upon a system; and never could 
or would see the impracticability of it.” 


Speaking of the salaries paid to certain offi- 
ers of the crown, Mr. A. says— 

“Low as the wages were, it was found that when. 
‘ver a vacancy happened, the place was solicited 


with mach more anxiety and zeal than the king- 
wom Of Lleaven.’? 







The business of the tea at Boston is mention- 
ed as follows— 


Bess. is the only place upon the continent, 
‘ Mine in the world, which ever breeds a species 
f, : eRe ie who will persist in their schemes 

‘eu private interest, with such obstinacy, in 


-§Position to the public good; disoblige all their 


selves odious and infamous, when they might be 
respected and esteemed. It must be said, hows 
ever, in vindication of the town, that this breed is 
spawned chiefly by the Junto—the consignees would 
not resign; the custom-house refused clearances; 
governer Hutchinson refused passes by the castle. 
The question then was, with many, whether the 
governor, officers and consignees should be com- 
pelled to send the ships hence? An army and navy 
was at hand, and bloodshed was apprehended. At 
Jast, when the continent as well as the town and 
province, were waiting the issue of this delibera- 
tion with the utmost anxiety; a number of persons, 
in the night, put them out of suspense, by an obla- 
tion to Neptune.” 

“If Boston could have been treated like other 
places—like New-York and Philadelphia, the tea 
might have gone home from thence as it did from 
those cities. That inveterate, desperate junto, to 
whom we owe all our calamities, were determined to 
hurt us in this, as in all other cases, as much as they 
could. It is to be hoped they will one day repent, 
and be forgiven; but it is very hard to forgive with- 
out repentance. When the news of this event ar- 
rived in England, it excited such passions in the 
minister as nothing could restrain; his resentment 
was kindled into revenge, rage and madness; his 
veracity was piqued, as his master-piece of policy 
proved but a bubble: The bantling was the fruit of 
a favorite amour, and no wonder that his natural 
affection was touched, when he saw it dispatched 
before his eyes.—His grief and ingenuity, if he had 
any, were affected at the thought that he had mis- 
led the East-India company, so much nearer to de- 
struction, and that he had rendered the breach 
between the kingdom and the colonies almost 
irreconcileable; his shame was excited because op- 
position had gained a triumph over him, and the 
three kingdoms were laughing at him for his 
obstinacy and his blunders: Instead of relieving 
the company, he had hastened its ruin: Instead of 
establishing the absolute and unlimited sovereignty 
of parliament over the colonies, he had excited a 
more decisive denial of it, and resistance to it.—An 
election drew nigh, and he dreaded the resentment 
even of the corrupted electors.” 


The necessity of union is thus pointed out— 

“If we recollect how many states lave lost their 
liberties, merely from want of communication with 
each other, and union among themselves, we shall 
think that the committees of correspondence may be 
intended by Providence to accomplish great events. 
What the eloquence and talents of Demosthenes 
could not effect, among the states of Greece, might 
have been effected by so simple a device. Castile, 
Arragon, Valencia, Majorca, &c. all complained of 
oppression under Charles the fifth; flew out into 
transports of rage, and took arms against him—But 
they never consulted or communicated with each 
Jother. They resisted separately and were separately 
subdued. Had den Juan Padilla, or his wife, beer 
possessed of the genius to invent a committee of 
correspondence, perhaps the liberties of the Spanish 
nation mi;'‘ht have remained to this hour.” 


These are the most material things that bear 
upon the subjects that induced Mr. Apams to 
honor the editor with the loan of his pamphlet 
—it is chiefly what its title purports to * a 
i*history of the dispute;” and to the historian, 


wishing to dive into the minute matters of the 





‘low-eitizens for a little pelf; and make them- 





jrevolution, is of great value. 
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Ross’ arms and Parker’s monument. 

A gentleman of the first distinction has furnish- 
ed the editor of the Reeister, with an authentic 
copy ‘and description of the coat of arms granted to 
the femily of gen. Ross, and shewing the “honora- 
ble augmentations” made thereto by the spprobation 
of the prince regent; and of the inscription on the 
monument lately erected to the memory of sir Pr- 
TER ParkER, at Westminster Abbey. They may 
be relied on as authentic—the former being copied 
at the Herald’s office from the original designation 
and record, and the other taken on the spot by the 
hand of an honorable American, who forwarded 
them to his friends in the United States as curiosi- 
ties. 

On communicating these—the gentleman, with 
regard to sir Peter’s monument, observes ‘as your 
“ReGrstER is as likely to be referred to by posterity 
‘for the character and conduct of the principal ac- 
“tors in the Jate contest between our country and 
‘England as the tomb-stones of Westminster Abbey, I 
‘leave it to your judgment to determine if it would 
“be doing more than common justice to ourselves 
“to give it a place in your work, accompanied with 
“such facts as belong to the case,” &c. The like 
remarks apply equally to the “honorable augmenta- 
tions”? to the arms of the family of general Poss, 
and we enter fully into the feelings of the gallant 
officer who sent us the copies of them—consider 
ing it as a “dastardly disposition” thus 'to attempt 
bolster up the fame of the deceased by the degra- 
dation of our country. 

We war not with the dead—whatever we might 
have thought of 7?oss and Parker, living, they have 
paid the great debt that they owed to nature and to 
the United States, and let them rest in peace. Nor 
can they be affected by any thing to be said of them 
now; but their officious friends are not entitled to 
such forbearance. ‘The “‘sTaAR SPANGLED BANNER” 
shall not be so easily disposed of by the Guelphs; 
nor shall falsehood wrest from a brave yeomanry 
their well-earned reward—if we can help it. 





COATS OF ARMS OF THE FAMILY OF GEN. ROSS. 

[Tie second cut represents the original coat of 
arms of the family of Moss; the first shews the aug- 
mentations, accompanied by an heraldic account of 


the same ] 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ARMS. i 

Per fess embattled argent and or, ia chief issue) /4™ 
a dexter arm embowed vested gules, cuff azur, ca 
encircled by a wreath of laurel, the hand grasping if 
a flag-staff broken in bend sinister, therefrom flow. fro1 
ing the colors of the Unrren Sratrs oF Americ fe” 
proper, in base the arms of Ross, of Ross Treyo; im ' 
on a canton of the third pendent from a ribbon, , Mm” 
representation of the cross presented by command Ma"! 
of his majesty to the late major-general in testim. 
ny of this royal approbation of his services, with the 
motto BLapensnurea, and for a crest of honom, 
ble augmentation in addition to the crest of the fa. 
mily of Ross of Ross Trevor, the following, that js 
to say, on a wreath of the colors out of a mun 
crown or, a dexter arm grasping the colors as in the 
arms. 

O7Can it be possible that the British are so igno. 
rant of the facts as to believe that gen. Ross wa; 
killed at Wasurineton, and on the fourth of Auguy 
1814?—No—no—it is impossible; but, by coupling 
bis name with “ Washington,” they hoped to gratify 
a pride as mean jn its practice as it is false in its 
principle. The affair at Bladensburg took place 
the 24th of that month, and every body knows thit 
the general was killed near Battimorg, on the 
twelfth day of September, 1814. But this “would 
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not tell well in history’—and the glories of Wa: : 
ington were to be made a channel for those of the : 
wanton destroyer of “costly monuments of taste an 
and of the arts,”* “depositories of the public a 
chives, not only precious to the nation as memori : 
als of its origin and its early transactions, but inte a 


resting to all nations, as contributions to the gener. 
al stock of historical instruction and political sci- 
encet.” 

That general Hoss was a brave man, no persot 
will be disposed to deny; and that he was a “das): 
ing” officer must be admitted from the character of 
his attack at Bladensburgh—and here his merits 
if these things are merits, appear to have an enj, 
for his after-conduct was barbarous; belonging to 
ages long past, and without a parallel in the his 
tory of modern wars. Most of the capital citiesof 
Europe have latterly been captured and recapturet, 
and among the whole we have not one solitary cas¢ 
to compare with the proceedings of gen. Ross # 
Washington city. But it may be said he had ot 
ders to “destroy all places assailable’’—this is 1 
excuse; his government had no right to convert 3 
military officer into a house-burner. He mighthave 
found an example in the conduct of the Frencdhfl 
general who told one of the merciful Boursoxs, 
many years ago, that he was always ready to fight 
and would do all that he could to defeat, the king's 
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MAJ. GEN. ROBERT ROSS, 
Died August 4, 1814; 
Slsin at Washington, in America. 
commanding his. majesty’s 
troops. 

His widow and descendants to b. 
calied 





DAVID ROSS, 
OF ROSS TREVOR LE DOWN, 


ESQUIRE, 





ROSS OF BLADENSHURGH. 


| FATHER OF GENERAL ROSS. 


eneinies in the field—but if an assassin were wanted, 











they must employ some one else; he was not fitted ‘gags 
for such an office, nor was the office fitted for him ™ Ps 
_ That general #oss, after the burning of Was! 35 
ington, intended also to have burnt Baltimore, 8 ordin 
tuianimously admitted—that such was his desig" Miq.,, 
we believe, has never been doubted. But it is use sippt, 
less to comment on these things. They are calcu 0 pik. 
lated: only to rouse feelings which, though they is beir 
ought not to be forgotten, should be allayed. Th¢H,, m. 
general as justly died for his offences against tht H) — 
*It is worthy of remembrance, that in the high ~~; 
fury of the French revolution, and at times whe inute 
the most unprincipled men had sway, that orders Dwn li 
_|were given to preserve the “monuments of ordin 
arts,” even though they pertained to kings. » BBiis for 
{Proclamation of the president, Sept. 1, 1819 ms, ; 


he de 
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jaws of nations, as ever did a poor solitary indivi. 





Suan dual for violating those of bis particular country— 
‘ZureM if instead of the crest, ‘a flag staff broken, there- 
v7 IN Befrom flowing the colors of the United States of 
OW HE america,” the regent had ordered a representa- 
PRICK RM tion of the capitol with the library, &c. in flames, we 
'€VOt, HM should not have objected to it; and we think that he 
ty more truly deserved the latter than the former. 
a | 
a Inscription on the monument of sir Peter Parker, at 
mor ' ; Westminster Abbey. ; 
he f. In the pious hope of a glorious resurrection, 


Pursued through virtue, faith and valor, 


hat is HERE LIES INTERRED THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 





muri Hicig PETER PARKER, BARONET, aczp 28 rears, 
un the Captain of his majesty’s ship Menalaus. 
, An accomplished officer and seaman, 
1600: ho, after landing with part of his crew, on the 
9 = coast of America, 

er Defeated an enemy, supported by cavalry & artillery, 
Ip rng THREE-TIMES the number of a1s OWN FORCE; 
ratty And, in the moment of victory, received a mortal 
nis wound, 
cad Under which he continued to cheer his men to follow 

th up their triumph, 
he: Until, sinking under its fatal result, 
Was. ne’ fell into the arms of the companions of his glory, 
of the And surrendered, on the field of battle, 
- taste me HS Own gallant spirit to the mercy of Heaven. 
“age He closed his career August 3, 1814. 

: THE OFFICERS AND CREW, ON THEIR RETURN, 

abe ERECT THIS MONUMENT, 
aoa Asa testimony of their grief for his loss, and re- 












a el spect for his character and merits. 





(PPeor Sir Peter—he little expected thus to be 
‘made fun” of after his death, though he dearly 
oved a “frolic”? while living, and, uselessly to his 
ountry, lost his life in consequence of one. The 
acts are these— 

The Menalaus frigate had been for a considerable 
ime near the head of the Chesapeake bay [not on the 
oast of America] committing the most disgracetul 
und most contemptible depredations on the people 
hear its shores—destitute of any national object 


person 
6 as). 
cter of 
nerits, & 
n end, 
ing to 
re his 
ities of 
tured, 


‘Y a und only derogatory to the character of her officers 
iy y und crew; among which were the burnings of cot- 
7 a ages, after plundering the poor inhabitants of 
: ned heir few goods, and destroying all that they did 
shad ot see proper to carry away—a species of warfare 
French fl buch as we might expect only from Algerines. 
anne Vhen things were ripening for the attack upon! 
; fight Baltimore, he was ordered down the bay; but before 
‘kin a obeyed he resolved to have a “frolic with the 
cual ankees,” and landed nearly the whole force of his 
- fitted ‘gate for the purpose of attacking colonel Reed, 
o Kin who had collected a few militia at Moore’s Fields, 
Wastin. far from Georgetown X Roads, on the eastern 






hore of Maryland, to check his depredations. Ac- 
ording to the British account of this affair, signed 
‘Hen. Crease, act. com.”—[see Wegxty ReeisTer, 
uppt. vol. vir. p. 150] he landed 104 bayonets and 
) pikes—(but col. Reed estimated sir Peter’s force 
s being superior to his own, which amounted to 
70 men, all told—see vol. VII p. 11, and suppt. to 
ol. vir. p. 157) and rasbly rushed upon his fate. 
le was met by a raw militia, “few of whom had 
‘ver heard the whistling of a ball,” and in a few 
uunutes was completely beaten, with the loss of his 
wn life and 13 others killed and 27 wounded, ac- 
ording to the acknowledgment of Mr. Crease; and 





















































‘2s, ammunition and other apparatus of war, with 
N¢ dead, and nine of the wounded;—nothing pre- 











us force retired leaving behind it a quantity of 


vented the annihilation or capture of the whole 
force but col. eed’s want of ammmition for his 
men, We had none killed and oniy i2.¢ce woundel 
all of whom got well. 

There is no doubt, the “British official” to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that Sir Peter’s force was 
superior to col. Reed’s in point of numbers. Mr. 
Crease’s account would give us to belicve that Sir 
Peter had’ only 124 men—it is hardly probable that 
14 of these should be killed and 27 wounded, and 
40 “‘missing;” for Mr C. sent a flag on shore the 
next morning for an exchange of prisoners, 49 of the 
crew being missing. We believe his force was fully 
150 men armed with muskets, and about 80 armed 
with pikes and pistols, &c. And this is the affair that 
shines with such splendor on his monument. Bur Tue 
MARBLE CANNOT BLUSH! 





Commodore Rodgers. 


The compliment designed to be paid by certain 
citizens of Baltimore to this able and patriotic offi- 
cer, is ready for delivery. It isa most superb service 
of plate “intended for the dinner table, and consists 
of a large fish dish: four large meat and four smal 
ler dishes: four covered dishes for vegetables; two 
soup tureens and ladles: two large pitchers; four 
sauce boats and ladles: a bread basket, and a dozen 
forks—allof the most substantial workmanship, and 
reflecting on the artists, Messrs. Fietcher and Gar- 
diner, of Philadelphia, the highest degree of cre- 
dit.” 
Each piece has the following inscription: 
‘“‘Presented by the citizens of Baltimore to COM. 
JOHN RODGERS, in testtmony of their high sense of 
the important aid afforded by him in the defence of 
Baltimore, on the 12th and 13th of September, 1814.” 
Never was such a compliment more honestly, 
more faithfully, earned—never was ene presented 
with a deeper interest and feeling than this occasion 
will give rise to. The unwearied volunteer-like 
services of com. Rodgers in the defence of Baltimore, 
in Sept.1814,were as a host in strength—teaching by 
example, spreading confidence every where, and in- 
fusing into each breast a portion of his own invinci- 
ble spirit. 
This service of plate cost $4000. It is splendid. 
ly “ornamented with borderings and embrossed fi- 
gures after the manner of the Egyptian and Grecian 
sculpturings,” and is universally admired. It was 
exhibited a few days for the gratification of the sub- 
scribers and others. 








| 
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Legislature of Massachusetts. 
GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 

Gentlemen of the senute, and 
gentlemen of the house of representatives: 
| The return of the election season brings with it 
little novelty, but much to engage and interest us. 
‘Past events, and a long catalogue of patriots and 
statesmen, with the recollection of whom the tran. - 
actions of the seasoa are associated, recur to i): 
mind and enter deeply into the meditations of t' 
occasion. 

History, the instructive epitome of the charac: 
of man, exhibits to us not only the perpetual conf; 
of reason and the passions, of striking alterations o © 
rectitude and error and the commanding powers au 
extreme imbecility of the human mind, but th. 
formation of the governments, their progressiy:: 
changes and ultimate catastrophe. 

But without extending our views over the genc- 
ral history of man or of governments, the annals. of 















































-for impartial enquiry into the great intérests of the 


_ public credit, resting on its primitive principles of 
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our country, the authentic memorials of the migra- lbellish a state? and in fine whether the laws are im. 


tion and settlement, the character and manners, the 
political and religious principles, and the literary 
institutions of our forefathers; the rise, progress and 
termination of the momentous question between 
Great Britain and her colonies, now the United 
States of America, respecting the right of parlia- 
mentary taxation; the origin of structure and estab- 
lishment of qur systems, jurisprudence, and their 
influence upon individual and social happiness, 
open various and prolific sources of instruction to 
the legislator, and of proud satisfaction to the Ame- 
rican patriot 

You are called upon, gentlemen, to exercise the 
functions of legislation at a time highly propitious 


commonwealth. For a long succession of years, 
such was the extraordinary state of most of the na- 
tions of Europe with which our interests are involv- 
ed, that the minds of your predecessors have been 
occupied with painful apprehensions of the public 
safety, or with the arduous duties of providing 
means for public defence. 

During that eventful period the ordinary avoca- 
tions of many of our fellow-citizens were inter- 
rupted. Navigation, commerce, manufactures, and 
even agriculture, assumed or were forced into a 
preternatural state. Vast numbers of the people 
were compelled to abandon the pursuits which in- 
clination had selected, providential allotments had 
facilitated, and habit had rendered familiar and 
ducrative, and resort was had, in too many instan- 
ces, to desperate projects of speculation and adven- 
ture, equally eluding calculation, ruinous to indi- 
viduals and vitiating te public morals. 

But the public mind being now relieved from its 
disquieting solicitude by the internal tranquility of 
the state, the elevated character of our republican 
systems of government, the respectable condition of 


fiscal administration, and the existing relations of 
amity between the United States and the other 
commercial nations of the world, you are happily 
indulged the opportunity of turning your attentions 
spetially to the interior concerns of the common- 
wealth. And coming as you do from every section 
of the state, you bring with you not only a know- 
ledge of the wants and wishes of your respective 
constituents, but of all those facts and circumstan- 
ces pre-requisite for suggestion and perfecting any 
public improvements of which the commonwealth 
may be susceptible. 

Annual elections and frequent meetings of the 
legislature being designed to perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of a free constitution in their purity and vigor, 
and to promote in the highest degree possible the 
general welfare of the state, it seems highly pro- 
per as auxiliary to these ends that the attention of 
the legislature should be often directed to inqui- 
ries into the competency of the laws for securing 
to the people their political and elective rights; to 
inquiries whether they obtain, as they may be a 
demand, what the constitution assures them, right 
and justice freely, completely and promptly, without 
purchase, without denial, and without delay? Whe- 
ther the code of criminal law be adapted to the state 
of society and morals, and punishments be uniformly 
commensurate with the nature and turpitude of 
crimes? Whether due encouragement is bestowed 
upon the interests of religion, learning, humanity 
and benevolence; upon agriculture and the fisheries; 
tspon naval architecture and other mechanic and 
yanufacturing arts; upon commerce and-those pro- 


partially and faithfully administered? 
Agriculture was not only the first employment of 
man, but we may observe an admirable and happy jl 
coincidence of his interest, his passions and his tast, 
with his primitive destination. But agriculture j, 
unsusceptible of an independent existence. Unsgo. 
licited by the demands of commerce and manutie. 
tures, would the rural economist extend his car 
and his toil beyond the supply of his own immedi. 
ate consumption? men do not act without motive 
The hope of profit sweetens and originates labor~ 
But if the surplus products of the soil becoine, 
worthless incumbrance to the producer, langor, ip, 
action and scarcity would be the result. 

Whatever may be the intrinsic value, or the rely 
tive importance of thé several great departmen; 
of political economy, which are so intimately unite 
as to be inseparable, an enquiry into the most pr. 
mising means of multiplying and meliorating th 
the products of husbandry, will not be deemed w. 
worthy a Massachusetts legislature. A plenitu 
of subsistence affords the most sure and stable fou. 
datian for the maintenance and augmentation of tit 
population of the state, for the improvement of m 
nufactures and far the active circulation of the su. 
plus products of art and labor. . 
Massachusetts has ever been repesctable. A 
while she retains the spirit and is governed by i: 
principles of her political, religious and moral in 
stitutions;—while her shools and higher seminaris 
of learning; while science and the useful arts shil 
be cherished; her love of: justice and her habits 
industry and economy shall be maintained, she mus 
continue to command the respectful consideratic 
of the world. The commonwealth, to the mild be 
neficient influence of whose constitution and [av 
we are immediately or remotely indebted, not on) 
for our civil rights, but for the secure enjoymer 
of the rights of conscience, the pleasures of frien 
ship, and of whatever is most dear to our affectio 
in domestic life, claims our first fealty and lo 
mage. And I may add, that the people of the se 
ral states will most efficaciously perpetuate our 5) 
tem of national government, by preserving the soliu 
ty and the strength, and maintaining the erect #! 
titude of the pillars upon which the vast and lof 
superstructure is erected. By recurring to the re 
solves of the last sessian of the legislature, it Wl 
be perceived that, on the third of December 1ast! 
resolve passed, authorizing and requesting the f° 
vernment, with the advice of the council, to # 
point agents to present the claims of this comm 
wealth against the United States, for expenditur 
during the late war, to the congress of the Unit 
States, or to any department of the government,® 
might be found expedient. In conformity to th 
authority vested in the executive by that resol’ 
agents were a 2 hort and commissioned, to ™ 
pair ta the seat of government of the United St"® 
for the purposes expressed in the resolve, and"! 
hon. James Lloyd and William H Summer and 
seph H. Pierce, esquires, were selected, ‘The™ 
former gentlemen, with as little delay as possidl 
proceeded ta the city of Washington; the Ja! 
gentleman remained in Boston and has been 0m 
sionally employed in selecting and furnishing 40% 
ments to elucidate the principles upon which ® 
claims are founded, and to arrange the compo 
parts of the account under specific heads, 35 : 
quired by the department of war.—The cours¢ ie 
sued by the commissioners and the result of th 
mission you will learn more distinctly by refer™ 
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of war, which the secretary of the commonwealth 
will lay before you. 

A few items of our account as exhibited against 
the United States by the commissioners were con-; 
sidered by the executive as coming within the pur- 
view of existing laws, and eleven thousand dollars 
have been remitted to me by the war department 
or account—which sum I immediately placed in the 
hands of the treasurer of the commonwealth, where 
it waits the order of the legislature.~ + 
- Since the last sitting of the legisiature it has been 
ascertained that a considerable balance of arms is 
due to this state, by virtue of the act of congress 
passed in April 1808, for arming the whole body of 
the militia. While our commissioners were at the 
seat of government they suggested to the acting 
secretary of war a proposition for transferring to 
the United States a number of musquets, the pro- 
perty of the commonwealth, and now in its arsenals, 
equal to the balance due to the state from the ap- 
propriation of the above mentioned act of April 
1808, to be reconveyed.to the state as its balance 
of arms due at the close of the last year. This 
proposition it is understood would have been ac- 
ceded to by the executive of the United States, 
and payment made for the arms at the last contract 
price of arms manufactured for the service of the 
United States, had the powers of the commission- 
ers been competent to that object. It rests with 
you, gentlemen, to authorise, at any future time, 
a commutation of any portion of the arms now in 
your arsenals, agreeably to the above mentioned 
suggestion, or otherwise as you may think expedi. 
ent. 

The resolve of the 12th December last, autho- 
rising and requesting the governor with the advice 
of council, to appoint agents fur erecting a milita- 
ry arsenalat Cambridge, and a laboratory at Boston, 
and the resolve of the 13th December, authorising 
the appointment of three persons to consider the 
subject of the state prison at large, have severally 
been attended to, and the agents duly appointed.— 
The arsenal and laboratory have been contracted 
for, and are in a suitable state of progression. 

A report from the commissioners employed to 
enquire into the mode of gaverning the Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary, and other institutions of a simi- 
lar nature, and to consider at large the subject of 
the state prison, and to report any improvement, 
organization or enlargement of that establishment, 
together with a communication from the directors 
of that institution, will be laid before you by the 
secretary. The importance of that humane and be 
nevolent institution has always been highly appre- 
ciated by the government of the commonwealth; 
and from ihe encreasing population of the state, 
and from a variety of-other causes, which the se- 
veral communications now to be submitted to you 
will disclose, it is daily assuming a deeper interest. 
Such are my views of the importance, and indeed 
necessity, of further improvments in the interior 
arrangements and management of that institution, 
in order to the attainment of the beneficial designs 
which dictated its establishment, both as a place 
of mitigated punishment, and a penitentiary, that 
I feel it to be my duty specially to invite your atten- 
tion to this weighty concern. 

Since the last session I have received a letter 
from the governor of the state of New-Hampshire, 
together with a resolve of the legislature of that 
State, suggesting a modification of the laws of this 
state, relative to the inspection of provisions. With- 
in the same period I have received from the gover- 
hor of North Carolina, a letter accompanying a pro- 


‘ing the constitution of the United States. 


position of the legislature of that state for amend. 
These 
several communications will be laid before you with 
other documents by the secretary. 

Accept, gentlemen, my assurances of the high- 
est respect, and of my readiness to concur with 
you in all your efforts to promote the honor and 
happiness of Massachusetts. JOHN BROOKS. 
May 31 








Connecticut Politics. 


Address of the mujority of the house of representa- 
tives, to the friends of toleration and equal rights. 
FELLow ciTizEns—Your representatives consti- 
tuting a majority in the popular branch of our go- 
vernment, beg leave to congratulate you on the 
glorious triumph of just and liberal principles, over 
that aristocracy which has long been supported “by 
the influence of office” and the prostitution of the 
fundamental principles of republican government. 
In the bold and energetic language of his excellen- 
cy the governor, we may now truiy say, “the actual 
condition of this state, in connection with the Ame- 
rican republic, affords just cause for patriotic ex- 
ultation.” And let us with him, “thank God that 
we have constantly witnessed his protecting care of 
our beloved country; that we have seen the tree of 
liberty, the einblem of our independence and union, 
while it was a recumbent plant, fusier®1 by vigilance, 
defended by toil, and not unfrequently watered 
with tears, and that by His favor we now behold it 
in the vigor of youthful maturity, standing protect- 
ed from violation, by the sound heads, glowing 
hearts, and strong arms of a new generation, élevat- 
ing its majestic trunk towards Heaven, striking its 
Sirong roots in every direction through our soil, 
and expanding its luxuriant branches over a pow- 
erful, united and prosperous nation.” 

Fellow citizens—We have felt an awful responsi- 
bility at this momentous crisis. To establisa the 
foundation of a system of policy and measures, 
which shall secure to our citizens equal rights and 
privileges, both civil and religious; a thorough re- 
form aud correction of abuses; an equalization of 
the public contributions; a judiciary which should 
not be influenced “by the veering gales of party po- 
litics,” which render life, liberty and property inse- 
cure; free toleration and equal privileges, in regard 
to the rights of conscience; and the restoration of 
our ancient system of election, unawed “by the in- 
fluence of oflice” or dread of persecution, became 
our paramount duty. Happily for us, our patriotic 
governor did not shrink from responsibility; with 
that manly independence which characterised his 
worthy ancestors in the chair of this state, in the 
face of opposition, he boldly recommended a sys- 
tem of measures which at one stroke demolished 
the tottering and rotten fabric of Connecticut poli- 
tics—pointed out clearly the path of our duty ‘and 
received from your representatives, a cordial and 
united support. 

Felluw-citizens—We are fully sensible your expec- 
tations, in some few particulars, may not be fully 
answered. But in legislating for the whole, private 
views must bend in some measure to the public 
good. Considering the important duties which de- 
volved on us, the shortness of the session, and the 
various views of men, acting in Concert, (for the 
first time) on the great and fundamental principies 
of republican government—a majority only in one 
branch of the government—we feel the most per- 
fect confidence, that all has been done which could 





be done by us. 
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In the examination of the proceedings of the 
present session, it will be perceived, that almost 
the whole attention of the legislature has been 
confined to the revision of laws and usages, which 
had become odious, the correction of abuses, and 
in short in’endeavoring to lay and establish a good 
foundation, rather than in building an elegant su- 
perstructure on a foundation of sand. ‘To our suc- 
cessors we leave the more pleasing task of erecting 
and finishing the building, when a majority of botm 
branches, will act in Goncert, and your representa- 
tives will not be shackled by the jealousy or oppo- 
sition of the other branch. 

Our task bas been arduous, but we have not 
shrunk from duty—Our constituents will decide on 
the propriety and expediency of our measures and 
from these our motives will be seen, and candidly 
Scrutinized. | | 

he republic is safe. Honest men of all parties 
are uniting, and but one effort more is necessary 
to complete the work of reformation. We have 


with usa good cause, firmly supported by all who } 


seek the best interests of the state andnation. Our 
adversaries are those who cannot consent to sur- 
render unlimited power to its legitimate owners— 
the people—they cling to their offices and stations, 
as the drowning man in his agonies catches at straws. 

The nomination of candidates for the council 
which has been made by gentlemen from every part 
of the state, nwuy of whom are not members of 
assembly, we recommend to you, and feel the 
Most perfect confidence, that it claims, and wiil 
¥eceive your undivided support—you will once more 
be compelled to stand up and be counted—Qur old 
election law, under which our ancestors “led quiet 
and peaceable lives” for more than 100 years, is not 
xestored—the upper house refused to concur with 


us to repeal the stand-up Jaw—let this not be for- |§ 


gotten—unite as a band of broibers—rally round 
the standard of toleration and equal rigits—sup- 
port the arm of our excellent chief magistrate, and 
rael (and not Amalek) will prevail. 
- Signed by order, 
JAMES STEPHENS, Chairman. 








Judicial Opinion. 
On the power of the judiciary to decide on the eonstitu- 
tionalty of the laws. 

Langdon Cheves, esq. a judge in South Carolina, 
was lately required to decide on the constitution- 
alty of a law—the following is extracted from his 
decision. 

“I have never entertained a more decided opinion 
on any question. I am clear the act of assembly 
under consideration is constitutional and operative. 
But if I were less clear I should still believe it to 
be the duty of the judges to carry the act into ef- 
fect. Ihoid it not to be enoughto doubt. I must 
be fully and clearly satisfied that an act of the le- 
gislature is unconstitutional, before I shall refuse 
to carry it into effect, or exercise the authority 
with which I am vested to restrain its operation. 

‘The co-ordmate authority of the judicary and 
its right and duty to determine, where its functions 
involve the question on the constitutionality and 
validity of a legislative act, I take to be a point 
now settled by the judgment of almost every re- 
spectable judicial tribunal, and confirmed by the ap- 
probation and acquiescence of all wise and sober 
statesmen, in the union; but it is still a power to be 
exercised with great circumspection, and a duty 
which is incumbent only in very clear cases. On 
‘his subject I adopt with entire approbation the 








language of the supreme court of the United States. 
“Nor is it to be forgotten that this is not a case 
in which the judiciary is called upon with painful 


firmness to resist some legislative encroachment, 


subversive of justice, upon the private claims of 
the citizens or the great rights of the people. The 
legislative act is entirely beneficent, and nothing is 
to be dreaded but that it may not be executed. — 
Under such circumstances the question must be 
clear indeed to authorise the judiciary to raise this 
sacred shield of public hberty and private right. 
It should only be brought forth on extreme occasi. 
ons. If it be voluntarily assumed for every little 
exhibition—I fear it may be shattered, and with its 
bearers, cloven down in some ignoble strife which 
may grow up, in which the unequal strength of 
legislative power and judicial independence shall be 
put in opposition, mixed up with all the bitterness 
of human passions, and all the wantonness of hu. 
man folly.” 








Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 

Petitions for relief from distress, continue to be 
presented to parliament. One, which had five thou- 
sand signers, prays to be furnished with means to 
emigrate ! 

The chancellor of the exchequer has stated in 
parliament that no loan will be required by govern- 
ment this year. 

Southey, poet laureat, in vindicating himself 
against a charge of apostacy, says “‘it is the people 
who stand in need of reformation, and not the go- 
vernment.”’? Good! 

The employment of boys to draw lotteries has 

been stopped in England, as tending to make them 
gamblers. Really good. 
Five bills for high treason have been found against 
“Arthur Thistlewood, gent. James Watson, the 
elder, surgeon; James Watson, the younger, sur- 
geon; Thomas Preston, cordwainer, and James 
Hooper, laborer.” ‘Thistlewood was intercepted 
in an attempt to escape to America. 


Employment of the poor. Inthe house of commons 
the chancellor of the exchequer has brought for- 
ward his plan for the employment of the poor. 


The sums proposed to be voted are—for England, 
1,500,000/. in exchequer bills; and for Ireland, 
250,000/. out of the consolidated fund of that king- 
dom. 

Advances are to be made on the security of the 
poor-rates in England. No advance to be made to 
any parish except in cases in which the rate was 
double the average of the two preceding years. 


Manufacturers of Birmingham and other places, 
to be assisted with loans. 

We see many gossiping paragraphs in the London 
papers about the condition of the princess Charlotte. 
We have also a pompous account of the marriage 01 
an American lady to a col. Harvey—and that some 
American women danced so well on another occa. 
sion, as to please, [how gracious!] the enlightened 
and polished priace regent! Quantum suf. ae 

The princess of Wales is expected at Puris—it Is 
said she “threatens” to return to England. She was 
mightily offended at Vienna by the conduct o! 
the British minister there, lord Stewart—who, te 
avoid her visit, set off with his family into the coun 
try. She openly declared her daughter should be 
informed of the procedure—and we cannot but be 
lieve, though she is a princess, that she will remem 
ber the wrongs of her mother. 
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FRANCE. 

Mad. de St. Jean d’Angely, (whose husband is in 
she United States) was arrested at her chateau 
near Paris on the 25th April, and sent to the Con- 
ciergerie. ‘The cause of this proceeding is not 
stated. 

Resronatron | A poor maniac entered the me- 
sropolitan church at Paris, and cut his throat in it 
—on which the church (says the Moniteur of the 
20th April) defiled by the effusion of bload, was 
‘mmediately closed; and after a decision of the 
chapter had been made, it was restored to purity 
according to the form prescribed by the ritual. At 
a quarter past fiye o’clock, the clergy of the me- 
tropolis assembled in the church, and closed the 
doors. The pascal taper, the chandeliers, the can- 
dles, and the cross of the great altar, were taken 
away, and the hosts of the tabernacle. The vicar- 
general, Jalabert, being clothed in a violet-colored 
yestment, went forth of the church by the great 
door, and sprinkled the walls above, and all about, 
while the clergy chaunted the psalm Expurgat Deus. 
Having returtied into the church by the same way, 
the clergy were on their knees at the foot of the 

reat altar, with the officiating priest, who sprink- 
led the walls inside, especially the place where the 
suicide was committed, and the places stained with 
his blood. 

This ceremony, which took up some time, was_ 
attended, and participated in by the people, and 
concluded with prayers being again recited at the 
foot of the altar. 

Freach commerce. Arrived at Havre in March— 
138 vessels, viz. 79 French, 18 American, 13 Eng- 
lish, 8 Norwegian, 7 Swedes, &c. Of the former, 








only four were from the colonies. 

Sailed in March—130 vessels, viz. 106 French, 11) 
American, 4 Englislt,°S Norwegian, 3 Prussian, 2 
Swedes, &c. Of the former, 17 were for the colo-| 
nies in India, Africa, and West Indies; 3 for Ame- | 
rica, (New.Orleans) 1 Brazils and 2 Havana. } 

A list of all merchandise imported in March is 
also given—including 5,687 bales of cotton, 2,279 
tierces, 100 sacks and 72 casks rice, 275 bbls. pot- 
ash, 155 cases indigo. 

Madame Ney. A letter is published in the Paris 
papers as written by the emperor of Austria to 
“Madame la princesse de la Moskoway,” in reply 
to one from her, asking leave to settle in Florence. 
The emperor, in the most frank and polite manner, 
is made to offer the liberty of any part of his domi-| 
nions, as agreeable to herself—it being his wish to! 
treat her “as one of. his dearest subjects”—adding, 
“We deplored the fatality of the circumstances 
which brought on this misfortune of your illustrious 
husband, and impressed with the recollection of his} 
having been the victim of his devotion to a prince 
allied to us by the ties of blood, and to her majesty 
the duchess of Parma, our beloved daughter, we 
make it our duty to concur in offering you every 
consolation in our power.” This letter is dated at 
the palace of Blankembourg, Feb. 20, 1817. If ge- 
nuine, the preceding extract may be considered 
important. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

A Brussels paper states that some of Bonaparte’s 
partizans in France attempted to carry on a corres- 
pondence with him by means of a magnificent mus- | 
fin dress, which was sent as a present to madame 
Bertrand—the embroidered flowers and figures of 
Which were hierogliphical characters. | 

Bonaparte’s military carriage and equipage, taken | 

t Waterloo, and which has been exhibiting for 
me time in England, is to be brought to America, ' 














One of the French exiles under sentence par con-' 
tumace, has recently gone to Parma, the residence of 
Napoleon’s wife. } 

Santini has ‘lately arrived at Brussels from St, 
Helena, via England. All his steps are watched, It 
was asserted in London that be was the bearer of ' 
letters from Napoleon to his wife. 


MINSRCA. 

There is a report that a bargain is on foot for the 
surrender of the island of Minorca by Spain to Rus- 
sia. If this should take place, no doubt England will 
feel it a sufficient cause for war with these powers ! 
—believing as she does, that no nation has a right 
to cede a naval station, especially, to any other than 
herself. Witness the alarm at the rumor that Na- 
ples was about to cede the island of Lampedosa to 
the United States. 

CORSICA. 

A London paper says—Previous to April there had 
been no rain in Corsica for three months. Tw 
leagues of soil and fifteen houses were burnt by fie 
supposed to be electrical. 

AUSTRIA, 

Two Austrian frigates have lately sailed from 
Trieste for the Brazils, giving freight and protec- 
to many tons of the manufacture of the empire, and 
to open a direct commercial intercourse with that 
country. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese government is said to have con- 
tracted, im England, for 30,000 stand of arms, to be 
sent to Lisbon without delay—6000 are already on 
the passage. 

INDIA. 

Tae Prnnarers. From a late London paper. By 
recent accounts from India we are informed that 4 
considerable movement pervades the native pow- 
ers throughout the north east and centre of the 
peninsula. ‘The tributaries and officers of the ra- 
jah Typour, terrified by the advances of Ameer 
Kahn, and still more by the imbecility of their own 
rajah, resolved at one time to call in the assistance 
of the company’s troops—at another to chose a 
more capable and efficient sovereign. The British 
resident at Delhi has received intelligence that the 
number of Pindarees in the field amounted to no 
less than 80,000, mostly well equipped, and all 
well mounted. Their mode of making war is most 
destructive, as plunder is their only object—they 
separate for the purpose into bodies of from 100 to 
4 or 5000 horse, and ravage a territory of fifty miles 
or more in circumference—whence after rendering 
it a perfect desert, they march elsewhere to similar 
devastations. Ht was a detachment of several thou- 
sand of these fierce marauders which traversed last 
year the whole of India—and penetrating to the bay 
of Bengal, laid waste to the British province of Cat- 
tack, in the neighborhood of Calcutta. It is pre- 
sumed that some decisive measures will be taken 
by the company government, and their several al- 
lies, to check the progress of this terrific banditti 
aud to chastise their insolence—since otherwise 
there will be neither security nor tranquility for the 
peaceful inhabitants from north to south of India. 
For this purpose his highness the Nizam had resoly- 
ed to embody 5000 cavalry, and place them under 
the command of British officers. To this end also 
it was conjectured, as much as With any view to- 
wards anticipating the designs of the Mahrattas. a 
subsidiary force of six battalions of company’s in- 
fantry, five regiments of horse, and a proportionate 
number of artillery, were forthwith to assemble at 
Nagpour, in the dominions of the rajah of Berar, 
under the command of col. Jéhn Adams—and col: 
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Frith had been appointed to the second division of; 
the army in the field. P 
(CP Later advices say that one body of the Pinda- 
xees was surprized and totally defeated, with im- 
mense slaughter. } 
AFRICA. 

The navy of Tunis is said te consist of—3 vessels 
of 48 guns, 2 of 26, 1 of 24, 2 of 18, lof 16, 1 of 14, 
1 of 12, 2 of 8—9 lateen vessels, &c. of 2 each, 2 
bombards, and 80 gun boats, 1 each; besides an old 
corvette of 20 guns, and anew frigate nearly plank- 
edup. Total 108 vessels—413 guns. This list was 
furnished by a U. S. naval officer. 

, WEST INDIES. 

Assassination is so frequent, at Havana that a 
patrole has been established to prevent it. It is said 
that nine persons were assassinated in one evening. 
The guards are ordered to search all persons, with- 
out distinction, for knives—but they may carry 
te if exposed to view by being hung at the 
side. 

A project is on foot to build two steam boats to 
ply between Trinidad and the Main. 

FLORIDA. 

The Spanish commandant at Pensacola hag re- 
fused a passage to the transports with provisions for 
the U.S. troops stationed on the Conawa, &c. with- 
out the payment of an enormous duty—and is said 
actually to have seized some of their rations. It is 
intimated that general Gaines will negociute a pas- 
gage for these vessels. 

SOUTH AMERICA, &c. 

Good news. The troops that had just arrived from 
old Spain, (about which there was so much talk and 
preparation, and so much difficulty to get off) 
amounting only to 2000 men, landed and formed a} 


junction with other royal troops near the Oronoko— | 
where the patriot general Piar drew them into an| 
ambuscade and killed 800 on the field, and took as 
many of them prisoners—Only 250 of the whole 
united force had reached Guayana. May thus for- 
ever perish the hopes of Ferdinand, the ungrateful, 
of chaining South America! 

Bolivar and Piar are on the best understanding, 
and co-operate handsomely; and every thing seems 
to goon very well. A little more perseverance, and 
liberty triumphs. 

Lord Cochrane who goes out to South America, is 
to be accompanied by Sir Robert Wilson. Success 
to them ! 

Com. Taylor is said to have informed Petion, that, 
unless he comes to some arrangement respecting 
the vessels he has seized, he will capture all Hay- 
tian vessels he meets with until he gets property to 
the value of two millions of dollars. The Haytian 
chief has a frigate of 40 guns, a ship of 22, 1 brig 
of 18, and 1 of 16, all completely equipped and 
manned, but he seems unwilling to send them out 
to drive away 7aylor’s light vessels. 

Pernambuco. We have an account that this place 
vs blockaded by a Portuguese force of 2 ships of 32 
guns and a brig of 18, manned by volunteers—the 
appearance of which had thrown the patriots. into 
comusion. They had embargoed all the Portug iese 
vessels,and it was expected that this measure we tld 
be extended to those of other nations. It is so 
said that the people of Bahia,remained firm in their 
allegiance to the king, the governor having given the 
soldiers double pay and rations. 

In opposition to the preceding, another account 
says, that the whole coast was in a state of revolu- 
tion; which would doubtless end in the total exclu. 
sion of the Portuguese monarchy. 

The Mexican patriots are much elevated and the 








} 








royalists as much depressed, at the prospects they: 
have of a war between the United States and Spain 
-—-of which, however, we see no immediate proba- 
bility, unless the late hostile proceedings of the 
Spanish authorities in the Floridas and in Mexico 
bordering on Louisiana, may tend to it. 

Gen. Roul, who left the United States some time 
ago to assist the patriots at Buenos Ayres, has re- 
turned, after the most outrageous treatment from 
the supreme director. On his return from Chili, he 
was privately seized and condemned 'to leave the 
provinces without examination or trial, like those 
gentlemen whose arrival we lately noticed. His pay 
was even retained. We fear that things are not go. 
ing on as we would wish them. General R. in his 
statement, however, gives us hopes of the people; 
who, he says, love liberty, and will persevere in de. 
fenceof their rights. | 

Peru. Our hopes are again revived that Peru is 
about to be wrested from Ferdinand. The patriot 
army consists of 3000 men, and has lately gained 
some cansiderable «dvantages over the royal forces. 








Sound Doctrine. 
FROM THE N. XY. MERCANTILE ADVERTISER. 
Extract of a letter from a distinguished revolutionary 
patriot, to his friend in this state, written in May 
last. 

“IT hope, with you, that the policy of our country 
will settle down with as much navigation and com- 
merce only as our exchanges will require, and that 
tie disadvantage will be seen of our undertaking to 
carry on that of other nations. This, indeed, may 
bring gain to a few individuals, and enable them to 
call off from our farms more laborers, to be con- 
verted into laquies and grooms for them; but it will 
bring nothing to our country but wars, debt and 
dilapidation. This has been the course of England, 
and her examples have fearful influence on us. In 
copying her, we do not seem to consider, that like 
premises induce like consequences. The bank mania 
is one of the most threatening of these imitations; it 
is raising up a monied aristocracy in our country, 
which has already set the government at defiance, 
and, although forced at length to yield a little on 
this first essay of their strength, their principles 
are unyielded and unyielding. These have taken 
deep root in the hearts of that class from which our 
legislatures are drawn, and the sop to Cerberus, 
from fable, has become history. Their principles 
lay hold of the good, their pelf of the bad; and thus 
those whom the constitution had placed as guards 
to its portals, are sophisticated or suborned from 
their duties. That paper money has some advan- 
tages is admitted; but that its abuses also are 1n- 
evitable, and, by breaking up the measure of value, 
makes a lottery of all private property, cannot be 
denied. Shall we ever be able to put a constitutional 
veta on it?” / 








Church Affairs. 


The very respectable gentleman who forwar 
to the editor certain pamphlets regarding a disp 
between a highly-titled ecclesiastic and’ sever 
the congregations of christians under his charg 
informed that we read them with much interest 
no little astonishment. It seems so repugna 
common. sense, that those who, by voluntary 
scriptions, raise money to erect places of w 
and support clergymen to officiate in them, 
not have the right of electing their pastors 
fixing their compensation, that we hardly su 
a thing of the sort could have happened 
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Unite? States; and we feel very certain that there 
must be a degradation inithe character of some of 


our citizens, if they submit to such severe distran- | t x 
11s the oldest mili 


chisement. 

Rut, as in this respect the people have, or may 
have if they please, an entire controul over their 
own church affiirs, it is not necessary for ug to say 
any thing on the matter, which is only a priyate, or 
particular, concern, to be regulated by the discre- 
tion of those interested init; though we regret and 
cannot help reproving an attempt to apply the mo- 
narchical principles of Europe to any part of the 
people of the Unjted States. 








CHRONICLE. 

The president of the United States, after visit- 
ing fort Mifflin, &c. reached Philadelphia on the 
evening of the 5th inst, escorted by three troaps of 
horse and a great concourse of citizens—in the pre- 
sence of whom he reviewed gen. Caldwalder’s bri- 
gade. While in Philadelphia he visited the venera- 
ble Thos. Mc Kean, also Thos. M. Willing and the 
widow of the late Robert Morris. 

On Friday the 6th inst. the members of the Penn- 
sylvania state society of the Cincinnati, paid their 
respects to the president of the United States, and 
presented the following address: 

To James Monrve, president of the United States. 

Sirn—Embracing the occasion which your atten- 
tion, as chief magistrate, to the military defences 
of the United States, has afforded, it is with peculiar 
pleasure that the members of the Pennsylvania so- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, a portion of the surviving 
few who were your associates in arms during the 
war of the revolution, approach to renew their per- 
sonal intercourse, and to assure you of their cordial 
support to the firm and impartial administration of 
government, which, by combining in its measures 
domestic tranquility with the respect of foreign 
nations, they confidently anticipate, will promote 
the best interests of the United States, ensure to vur 
citizens the advantages of social harmony and indi- 
vidual happiness. 

‘That you may participate those blessings and en- 
joy the grateful esteem of a happy people, is the 
sincere wish of your faithful friends, and respectful 
fellow-citizens. 

Signed by order, and by the 

unanimous vote of the society. 
D, LENOX, President, 

Hor. Brewer, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, June 6, 1817. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 
To the members of the Pennsylvania society of the 
Cincinnaiés. 

FELLOW CITIZENS—In attending to the naval and 
military defence of the United States, nothing can 
be more gratifying to me, than to meet the surviv- 
ing members of my associates in arms, who distin- 
guished themselves in our revolutionary contest. I 
can never forget the dangers of that great epoch, 
nor be indifferent to the merit of those who partook 
in them. 

To promote tranquility at home, and respect 
abroad by afirm and impartial administration, are 
among the highest duties of the chief magistrate 
of the United States. To acquit myself in the clis- 
charge of these duties, with advantage to my fel- 
low-citizens, will be the undeviating object of my 
zealous exertions. Their approbation will be the 
highest recompense which 1 can receive. 

JAMES MONROE. 


“The ancient and honorable artillery company” 
of Boston has presented a costly and elegant sword 
to gov. Brooks, of Massachusetts. This company 
lassociation in the new world; 
and has been kept up with life and spirit from its 
first establishment. They have just celebrated 
their 179th anniversary ! ” 
A ship with 400,000 in specie on board, bound 
for India, lately suffered much by the explosion of 
her magazine, by which one man was killed. But 
by prompt agsistance from the Independence 74, 
the specie was saved and the wreck secured so 
that the vessel may be repaired gt a comparatively 
small expence. In generous principles, our naval 
officers have no superiors. 
The Venezuelan chief, sir Gregor Mc Gregor, is 
at present at Charleston,5.C, It is intimated that 
he soon expects to rejoin the patriots. 
The Hudson—Projects are mentioned by narrow- 
ing the channel of the Hudson at certain places, te 
deepen it so that gea vessels may go up to Albany. 
Success is sanguinely calculated upon. 
Lieut. Heath, of the U. S. navy, has been killed in 
a duel with a midshipman, at Hoboken, near New- 
York, The editor of the geerster well knew the 
deceased—a more amiable young man or more 
romising officer, did not belong to the navy; and 
e is uselessly cut off, in the very budding of life! 
A “hard mouthed” fellow.—A criminal who lately 
made his escape from the Georgia penitentiary is 
said to have possessed “ an extraordinary faculty of 
releasing himself almost at pleasure from chains— 
and tears to pieces withs his teeth the strongest 
padlocks with apparent ease.” 
Ship News. The newspapers published in the 
numerous villages that have sprung up on the New- 
York coast of Lake Ontario, since the war, havea 
portion allotted to ship news as regularly as those 
on the sea board. The chief places of trade, at 
present, are Sacketts Harbor, Ogdensburg, Troups- 
ville, Gennessee River, and Buffaloe—the most of 
which were covered with woods 5 or 10 years-ago. 
New Church. The corner stone of anew church 
has just been laid in Baltimore. On a brass plate 
deposited in the stone is written— 

“© There is one Gep, and one mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.’? 1 ‘Tim. ii. 5. 

Tur mammoTH. We have a detailed account of 
some newly discovered bones of the mammoth, in 
the presence of several distinguished gentlemen, 
in Orange county, New-York. The frequent dis- 
covery of such relicts, at a day so distant from that 
in which these monstrous animals must have lived, 
gives us certain proof that they were once very nu- 
merous in our country. What changes in its nature 
and climate must have happened since then! 

The cut worm. Mr. John Erwin, of Newport, Del. 
has clearly ascertained that the cut worm is trans- 
formed into a fly—in which state it propagates its 
species. 

Hessian #ly. A letter from a gentleman at Clarks- 
burg, Va. to the editor of the Register, says that 
the fly has not extended its ravages to that quarter 
of the country, and that the crops of wheat never 
looked better. He adds, as yet we have no locusts. 

The season in the western parts of New York 
has been very cold and unsettled, The fruits are 
despaired of. A snow that. would have been six 
inches deep, if it had not wasted after its fall, fell 
at Canandiagua on the 27th of last month. The 
corn has been severely injured by the cut worm, 
but the wheat had a very fine appearance. 

The crops in North Carolina are reported as pro- 
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though some parts of our country has suffered 
much, we incline to the belief of a probability of 
the greatest harvest of btead stuffs ever gathered 
‘in the United States. : 

Important present. Arrived at Baltimore, on Tues- 
day last, in the brig Margaretta, captain Gardner, 
from London, six beautiful young cows and one bull, 
of the Devonshire breed, together with some im- 
proved implements of husbandry, for Mr. Patter- 
son and Mr. Caton, of this place, the whole being 
a present from the celebrated Mr. Coke, member of 
parliament for Norfolk, the richest and most parti- 
cular farmer in England, who gives the following 
description of these cattle : 

‘«‘ T venture to give it as my opinion that we have 
no cattle to be compared to them in the united 
kingdom, for purity of blood, for aptitude to feed, 
for Wardha, as well as for the richness of their 
milk, and for work when required, as I have repeat- 
edly found hy a variety of experiments upon my 
own farms and elsewhere. 

«That they may answer in America as well as 
they are now universally acknowledged to do in 
England, I most cordially hope, and my wishes will 
then be gratified.” 

Ad valorem duties. The utility and necessity of 
the regulation lately directed by the secretary of 
the treasury, “that a portion of all goods imported, 
subject te ad valorem duties, shall be examined to as- 
certain the quantity and guality thereof,” has been 
already tested. In one invoice that underwent this 
scrutiny last week, we understand there were twen- 
ty-six packages found of a fraudulent character, 
being invoiced and entered as chocolate, confected 
citron, gentian root, gum lac, orange peel, &c.— 
They were found to contain, besides these articles, 
upwards of seventy small boxes secreted therein, 
containing sewing silks, ribbons, silk stockings, silk 
velvets, Prussian blue, boots, shoes, €fc. to the amount 
of five thousand dollars / We trust that a strict and 
vigilant attention to this regulation, by a competent 
officer, will be uniformly practised, that the revenue 
aay be secured, the honest importer protected, and do- 
mestic manufactures have a fair chance in their strug- 
gle for their existence. We believe that there is every 
disposition on the part of our revenue officers to 
pursue the same vigilant system which denuncia-} 
sions will not be able to check, nor interested clamor 
weaken. Nat. Advocate. 

Naval—The U. S. brig Enterprize, it is said, is 
fitting out to take a survey of our coast, and will 
he manned entirely by midshipmen, uader the com- 
mand of lieut. Kearney. By this method the num- 
ber of midshipmen at present unemployed will have 
an opportunity of rendering themselves familiar 
with the duties of seamen, and qualify themselves 
for actual service at any moment when required. 

The Deaf.—The following very interesting article 
is taken from the Christian Observer, [of London] 
of September, 1816:—Messrs. Wright and son, sur- 
geon aurists of Bristol, have succeeded in restoring 
the faculty of hearing to several persons born totally 
deaf and dumb. The persens having now acquired 
ihe possession of distinguishing sounds, are daily 
improving in the power of conversing. These gen- 
tlemen intend to receive a limited number of per- 
sons of respectability laboring under these infirmi- 
ties, into an establishment in the neighborhood of 
that healthy situation, Clifton. — 


Gren 


Chinese state paper. 
The London Traveller, of March 11, contains a 
particular account of the fracas between the Eng- 











lish embassy and the Chinese, in September last. , 
On this subject the emperor issued the following 
edict: 

IMPERIAL DECREE. 

Dated the 15th day of the 7th moon of the 21st year 
(6th September, 1816,) of Kia-Kiang, addressed 
to the Viceroy King, and the Feymen Jung of 
Canton, and received the 5th of the 8th moon 25th 
September.) 

The English ambassadors, upon their arrival this 
time at Tiensing, have not observed the laws of 
politeness, in return for the invitation* of the em- 
peror. Reaching Tung-echow, (four leagues from 
court) they gave assurances of readiness to per- 
form the prosirations and genuflexions required 
by the laws of good manners (of the country.) — 
Arrived at the imperial country-house (half a league 
from court,) and when WE were upon the point 
of repairing to the hall (to receive the embassy,) 
the first as well as the second ambassador, under 
pretence of ill-health, would not appear. We, in 
consequence, passed a decree, that they should de- 
part. Reflecting, however, that although the said 
ambassadors were blameable in not adhering to 
the laws of politeness, their sovereign, who, from 
an immense distance, and over various seas, had 
sent to offer us presents, and to present with re- 
spect, his letters, indicating a wish to show us due 
consideration and obedience, had not deserved 
contempt, such being also against our maxim, of 
encouragement to our inferiors; in consequence, 
from among the presents of the said king, we chose 
the most trifling and insignificant (which are) four 
charts, two portraits and ninety-five engravings; 
and in order to gratify him, have accepted them. 
We, in return, give as a reward, to the said king, 
a Yu, Yu, f a string of rare stones, two large purses, 
and four small ones; and we ordered the ambassa- 


'dors to receive these gifts, and to return to their 


country (we having so enacted) in observance of 
the maxim (of Confucius,) “give much—receive 
little.” 

When the ambassadors received the said gifts, 
they became exceeding glad, and evinced their 
repentance. They have already quitted Tung-echow. 
Upon their arrival at Canton, you Kiang and Jung, 
willinvite them to a dinner, in compliance with good 
manners, and will say to them as follows: 

Your good fortune has been but small: you ar- 
rived at the gates of the imperial house, and were 
unable to lift your eyes to heaven (the emperor.) 
The great emperor reflected that your king sighed 
after happiness (China!!!) and acted with sincerity; 
he therefore accepted some presents, and gifted 
your king with various precious articles. You must 
return thanks to the emperor, for his benefits, and 
return with speed to your country, that your king 
may feel a respectful gratitude for these acts of 
kindness. Take care to embark the rest of the 
presents with safety, that they may not be lost or 
destroyed.” 

After this lecture, should the ambassadors sup- 
plicate you to receive the remainder of the presents, 
answer—“In one word, a decree has passed; we 
dare not, therefore, present troublesome petitions:” 
and with this decision you will rid yourselves of the 
embassy. Respect this. 





*Previous to coming to table, the guest makes a 
profound inclination, or actual prostration, accord- 
ing to the rank of the host. 

{Insignia of honor (a long carved stone) presented 
on days of fete, to high mandarins and foreign am- 
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Mr. Hay’s speech on Usury. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENQUIRER. 

Sir—I send you enclosed a rough sketch of my 
remarks, made last winter, in the house of dele- 
gates, in support of the bill commonly called the 
usury bill. Your publication of this sketch, will be 
a performance of the promise contained in my last 
address to the freeholders of Henrico. : 

I do not recollect that the bill was printed in the 
Enquirer; but whether printed or not, it may not 
be improper to state the substance of its principal 
provisions: 

All the existing laws for the prevention of usury 
were repealed. Miia, 

Loans at any rate of interest were authorised, 
provided the contract was reduced to writing, sub- 
scribed by the party to be charged therewith, and 
attested by two witnesses, who should subscribe 
their names under the words, “having first read 
this contract.” 

Where there was no express stipulation on the 
subject, interest was to be fixed at the rate of 
per centum per annum—at which rate, interest 
was to be allowed when assessed in the form of da- 
mages. 

The bill directed, that the settlement of the ac- 
counts of executors, administrators, guardians, 
trustees, and committees of lunatics should be 
made on the principles heretofore established. 

All contracts made by virtue of the law were de- 
clared to be subject to the control of courts of 
equity; on the same principles on which relief 
against other contracts is afforded. 

A penalty was denounced against those who re- 
ceived, or stipulated to receive, higher interest 
than was expressed in the contract. 

These, 1 believe, were the principal provisions 
—I speak from memory only, having actually worn 
out the copy of the bill, which you were so good 
as to send me. 

Yours, respectfully, 
GEO. HAY. 

Ashfield, May 4, 1817. 





Mr. Hay’s speech—Jn the commitiee of the whole, on 
the bill to repeal the several laws of the state of 
Virginia, for the prevention of usury. 

Mr. Cnarnman—lI admit, without hesitation, that 
the object of the bill before you, is the subversion 
of a system, which has existed (under different me- 
difications) for more than three thousand years.— 
This acknowledgement, I amaware, leaves me ex- 
posed to the imputation -of temerity, for having 
brought that bill before the house. This imputa- 
tion would indeed be merited if the opinion, which 
gave rise to it, had been butrecently adopted, or 
was confined to myself alone. Sir, this opinion, 
imbibed while I was merely a student, has been 
confirmed by the observation and experience of 
succeeding years. But my conviction on this sub- 
ject, however strong, would not have induced me 
to trespass on the time of this assembly, if it had 
not been participated by others. Yes, sir, what- 
ever gentlemen may think, or whatever surprise 
they may choose to manifest, it is a fact, that the 
doctrine for which I contend has been supported 
by writers occupying high and distinguished sta- 
tions in, the literary and political world. 1 will lay 
before you, sir, the opinions of a few—not as au- 
thority, for in political science there is no authori- 
ty—but as.an excuse, an apology to the committee, 
for introducing a subject, whose supposed novelty 


Sir, several years ago, I read, and very recent- 
ly Thave again perused, a little volume on the 
subject now before us, It is written with great 
perspicuity and force, and undertakes to prove and 
does prove, that all the laws t'..t have ever been 
made, or can be made, for the suppression of what 
jis called usury, are not only useless but injurious. 
This little volume, written by Bentham, has never 
been answered, and Iam entirely persuaded never 
can be refuted. 

Sir, in the 52d No. of the Edinburgh Review, 
this book is mentioned in terms of approbation, 
and the writer in the language of respect. But, 
sir, the reviewers, who contstiiute the highest 
literary tribunal now known, or perhaps ever known. 
to the world—the reviewers, as much distinguish- 
ed for their profound speculations in political eco- 
nomy, as for their knowledge of literature and 
the sciences, not content with this notice of Ben- 
tham and his book, have gone onto express their 
opinion upon the merits of the very system, which. 
it is the object of my argument to expose, and of 
the bill before you to destroy. In speaking of the 
distresses of Great Britian since the peace, they 
do not hesitate to ascribe a portion of them to the 
operation of the laws against usury. They speak 
of the laws themselves in the strongest terms of 
reprobation. They derounce them as absurd and 
barbarous—laws, which ** no man of sound under- 
“ standing can now be found hardy enough to sup-- 
*‘ port.” In the same strong tone of*disapproba- 
tion and contempt they express a hope that the 
British parliament will * distinguish this age by 
* eradicating one of the most pernicious errors, 
“which the darkness of the early ages, and the 
*‘ blind deference to authority of more civilized 
times, has ever planted in society.” 

Have I not said enough, Mr. Chairman, to rescue 
myself from the imputation of temerity ?—from the 
sarcasm, as irregular as unprovoked, thrown out in 
debate a few days ago, upon another topic, inti- 
mating that this was the age of discoveries, and 
that.the member from Henrico had made the “nota- 
ble discovery” that the laws against usury were 
impolitic ?—*No,” (will be the answer,) “you have 
not said enough. This Mr. Bentham, and these 
reviewers are people of whom we know nothing. 
They may be men of mere theory and speculation; 
men without that practical knowledge of human 
affairs, which alone can entitle the opinions to re- 
spect.” 

How far this may be true as to Bentham, I know 
not; that it is not true as to the reviewers, I have 
good reason to believe. Several of them are men, 
who have held high stations in the government of 
Great Britain; while others actually engaged in par- 
liament are as much distinguished for their practical 
knowledge as for their great literary attainments. 
But let this pass. I will oecupy your time for a 
moment longer on this point, by introducing one 
more witness to complete my apology. 

Turgot was unquestionably a practical man.— 
Distinguished in France more by his virtues and 
abilities than by birth or connections, he was called 
by Louis 16th to the office of comptroller general 
of the finances, of that great and opulent empire. 
His administration, it is true, was not of long con- 
tinuance. He eould not resist the influence and 


the cabals of those who rioted on the oppression 
of the people; but he carried with him into his re- 
tirement the affection and confidence ‘of all the 
wise and the virtuous; and dying, left a character, 
which the pen of Condorcet has employed itself to 





has already attracted so much notige, | 





preserve and perpetuate: 
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_ The opinions of this statesman, on the question 
before us, are expressed in the strongest terms :— 
“I will dare to speak out.” Will you pause for a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, to observe the expression, 
dare to speak out? Sir, that word, “dare,” is 
worthy of notice. “Turgot felt that he was treading 
on ground consecrated by the prejudices of more 
than a thousand years, and it required an effort of 
his moral courage to speak the truth to the ears 
of a prejudiced and deluded people. Sir, I feel 
the force of that word. I know, I see, what pre- 
judice is, and I feel that he, who questions an opi- 
nion which has passed from generation to genera- 
tion without examination, does dure, when he as- 
serts his own, even in this free and enlightened coun- 
try. 

on will dare to speak out,” says Turgot. ‘The 
* Jaws recognized in our tribunals, on the subject 
‘‘ of the interest of money, are pernicious. Our 
* legislation is suited to the strict prejudices con- 
“ cerning usury, introduced in ages of ignorance, 
** by theologians, who understood the sense of the Scrip- 
““ ture no more than the principles of natural law.(1 
“The rigorous observation of these laws woul 
“be the destruction of all commerce; and they 
“‘ are not rigorously ebserved. They interdict every 
* stipulation for interest without an alienation of the 
‘‘ capital, they forbid as unlawful all interest be- 
** yond the rate fixed by the ordinances of the 
“‘ prince; and it is a thing notorious, that there is 
* not on the face of the whole earth a place of 
“trade, where the greatest part of the business 
“ does not depend on meney borrowed without an 
‘‘ alienation of capital, and where interest is not re- 
* gulated by agreement.” 

I will not, Mr. Chairman, occupy more of your 
time in preliminary remarks. I say, I have proved, 
that the bill before you constitutes a subject of 
fair and legitimate discussion. If further proof 
were necessary, itis at hand. Mr. Locke, whose 
name alone reminds us of all that is great in in- 
tellect, or pure in morals, has long ago demonstra- 
ted, that the market rate of interest cannot be re- 
gulated by law. 

Waving all benefit from the opinions here quo- 
ted, excep‘ that of justifying the proposed inquiry, 
I proceed at once to the several propositions, up- 
on the truth of which depends, I conceive, the po- 
licy of the measure now under consideration. 1 
am well aware, that the discus ion will be tedious, 
but the importance and the novelty, legislative 
novelty, of the subject induces me to hope, that 
the committee will favor me with their attention. 

The first proposition is, that by the law of na- 
ture—that is, by the principles of reason, justice, 
morality, independent of municipal law, interest 
may be required, as acompensation for the loan 
of money. In this point, all ethical writers now 
agree. It would be a waste of time to refer to 
them. In this point, all legislators now agree. In 
every part of Europe, Turkey perhaps excepted, 
some interest may be taken. In every state in the 
union, interest, higher or lower, is allowed. In 
this state, interest was originally settled at 5, and 
was then increased to6 percent. It may therefore 
be assumed as a position unquestionably true, that 
it is not immoral to exact interest for the loan of 
money. Even the most strenuous opponents of con- 





(1)According to Mosheim (abr. 2. 70) the clergy, 
even of the 16th cent. knew nothing of the scrip- 
tures. The most famous university in Eurepe could 
not furnish a single man, who could discuss a ques- 


tracts for interest concede, that where the capital 
is alienated, a rent or interest may be reserved. (2) 
Between a temporary and permanent loan, there 
is no difference in principle. Interest may be re- 
quired with as much propriety in the first case as 
in the last; nor is there a single exception allowed 
by the scholiasts to the general prohibition, which 
me (sy shew the absurdity of the prohibition it- 
self. (¢ 

Now, sit, mark the difference. If it be morally 
lawful to take interest for the loan of money, it is 
morally lawful to take any interest fairly agreed 
on. This inference is justified by a proposition 
universally true, that all contracts between per- 
sons competent to contract are binding, unless 
there be fraud or mistake. Sir, the inference is 
irresistible; and contracts for interest must be ad- 
mitted to stand on the same ground with all other 
bargains. If it be alleged, that they form an ex- 
ception to the general rule, the burthen of the 
proof lies on the exceptor. It is his business to 
shew, that although all contracts fairly made are 
morally binding, a stipulation to pay interest, no 
matter what, :airly made, is not in like manner obli- 
gatory. 

But it has been suggested, (not here,) that the 
price ef money has been regulated by law from 
motives of policy only. I should have been glad 
to learn what those motives were. I have never 





(2) This distinction, after long discussion, was 

settled by a papal decree. It was established, or 

sanctioned by Pope Martin 5, and corfirmed several 

years afterwards by Calixtus 3d.—Theone de I’in- 

teret. printed at Paris 1780, p. 130. These Popes 

both lived in the 15th century. 

(3) Saint Thomas, (Thomas Acquinas,) who was 
called the angelic doctor, and wrote against in- 
terest, (in the 15th century) was yet of opinion, 
that interest might be taken on money lent to one, 

who wanted it only for parade—“‘ad ostentionem!” 
The plain people of this country, who are no Saints, 
differ from St. Thomas, and think it wrong even te 
give money which they know is to be squandered. 
—Theone, 176. 

Another Saint (St. Beuve) who lived in the 17th 
century, tho’ he agreed with St. Thomas, was yet 
inclined to think that money might be borrowed 
on interest, for a purpose of “signal utility,” or by 
a merchant in a case of “real necessity.”” He would 
not advise such a thing to be done, but he could 
not. condemn it.—Ibid. This man was expelled 

from the Sorbonne. It is not improbable that his 
scepticism on this subject, may have contributed to 
praduce that event. 

Another exception admitted by St. Thomas, al- 
lowed interest “ratione damni.” If the money lent 
was not paid at the appointed time, interest might 
be claimed by way of damages!! It may be very 
safely affirmed, that Locke, Stewart, Smith, Quesnal 
and Turgot imbibed no portion of their political 
science.from that class of writers commonly called 
the schoolinen or scholiasts. Of these people, 
enough is said in three lines by Enfield: ‘The art 
of reasoning was employed not in the free inves- 
tigation of trath, but merely in supporting the 
doctrines of the Romish church, &c.” Enfield 
Hist. of Philo. 2. 360. Mosheim is equally point- 
ed and severe. There is no temerity in saying 
that from the time of Charlemagne until the era 
of the reformation, these Platonic and Aristotelian 
theologians had not advanced real science one sin- 
gle step. There is a good account of them im 





tion of religion on a scripture foundation, 
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seen them stated. I have never heard them men- 
tioned, In truth, sir, they never had existence. 1 
will prove to you—Ist, that the restriction on the 
rate of interest throughout the Christian world was 
not founded on considerations of policy—2dly, that 
if it was so founded, it was nugatory and absurd. 

Sir, permit me to remind you, that the Mosaic 
law had forbidden any interest whatever, in con- 
tracts between Jews.—After the establishment of 
the Christian religion, the clergy both of the Greek 
and Roman churches, differing as they often did on 
points frequently unintelligible and always unim- 
portant, concurred in denauncing usury, or what 
was then understood to be the same thing, the tak- 
ing of interest*for money, as an offence not only 
against the principles of religion but of morality. 
How it came to pass that these ecclesiastical legisla- 
tors, iaid their pious hands on a subject so entirely 
unconnected with religion, I shall not stop, minutely 
to enquire. The miserable and abject condition 
to which the people of Europe were reduced, by 
the increasing power and wealth of the papal 
clergy, from a very early pees until the 16th 
century, will at once shew that they had extended 
their dominion to almost every transaction of hu- 
man life, and to every condition of human existence. 

Now, it is apparent, that these theological law- 
givers were mistaken, both as to the law of the old, 
and the doctrine, of the new testament. It has 
been long conceded even by churchmen themselves, 
that the Mosaic law was apolitical precept, confined 
to Jews bargaining with Jews only. The people 
of that nation so understood it, and have always so 
understood it. For centuries they were the princi- 
pal money-lenders of Europe. ; 

It is equally clear, that the taking of interest, 
and of very high interest too, is not incompatible 
with the principles or precepts of the Christian 
religion. Extortion, it is admitted, is always con- 
demned. It is condemned by the laws of all civi- 
lized countries, whether it manifest itself in a con- 
tract for money, or goods, or land: but that the 
receipt of interest was not deemed a crime, by the 
author of the Christian system, is demonstrated by 
the comparison drawn by himself, between the 
Christian religion, and the man who travelled into 
a distant country, and on his return, commended 
the servant who brought him ten talents for five, 
and punished him who had buried the money 
confided to him, and would not put it out even to 
interest. 

Of all this, however, the people of Europe were 
entirely ignorant. The scriptures had never been 
translated, at least for their use; and if translated, 
could not have been read by the unlettered laity. 
They believed therefore what they were required 
to believe, and their humble piety, if it deserved 
the name, poured out its effusions, in a language 
of whieh they knew nothing. The councils of the 
clergy therefore met with no opposition, when they 
issued their canons and decrees, denouncing in- 
terest as a crime, and in the language of Turgot, 
the legislation of Europe, was regulated by the 
Prejudices, which they so solemnly inculcated. — 

Even in Great Britain, interest was prohibited 
until the 37th year of Henry 8th, who had defended 
the Pope against Luther, and then quarrelled with 
the former, for opposing on the ground of the vali. 
dity of his first marriage, his entrance into 3 second. 
To the resentment of this arbitrary monarch the 
English are probably indebted for the first indirect 
Sanction of interest on loans. In the reign of his 
father, Henry 7th, it had been expressly proscribed, 
and in the reign of his son Edward 6th the proscrip- 





tion was revived. This proscription was continued 
until the 14th year of the reign of,Elizabeth, when 
interest over 10 per cent. was, as in the reign of 
Henry 8th alone, prohibited. In the reign of James 
Ist, her immediate successor, interest beyond eight 
per cent. was prohibited. There is-a proviso in 
this statute, which merits attention. The proviso 
is that “the statute shall not be construed or ex- 
*‘ pounded to allow the practice of usury, in point 
“of religion or conscience.” Such was the influ- 
** ence of prejudice sanctioned by time. Thus even 
in the 17th century, the parliament of Great Britain, 
and its monarch, though long separated from the 
dominion of the Pope, doubted. whether interest 
was not against conscience.—They therefore allow 
it indirectly only by prohibiting all beyond eight 
per cent. leaving the question whether any ought 
to be taken, to the conscience of the lender. Now, 
sir, mark the progress of opinion, slow indeed, but 
easily discerned. In the year 1546, when the first 
statute in England, in the reign of Henry 8th, was 
passed on the subject of interest, the taking of in- 
terest is declared by the preamble to be immoral 
and criminal. Still, though criminal, it was tolerat- 
ed. Rather more than half acentury passed away, 
and then it was viewed as a doubtful question, the 
decision of which was r¢ferred to the conscience of 
the individual. 

On the continent, prejudices were still stonger, 
at least of greater duration. In the year 1700, the 
assembly of the clergy of France and the theological 
faculty of Paris, in conformity to a decision of In-« 
pore 11th, condemned interest as entirely unlaw- 

ul. 

Even as late as the year 1770, a decree of the 
French king in the case of certain bankers of An- 
gouleme, speaks of France as having no positive 
law authorising a stipulation for interest. Such, 
sir, was the influence on the minds of the legis« 
lators of the two most enlightened nations of Eu- 
rope, of this absurd and fanatical perversion of the 
scriptures. 

The effect was equally visible and equally perni- 
cious even on the minds of the writers, who thought 
themselves qualified to instruct mankind by the 
publication of their opinions. A few instances will 
be sufficient. Grotius, whose mind was at least 
one century in advance of that of his cotempora- 
ries, though at the same time greatly infected by 
the pedantry of the age, was so much influenced 
by the existing opinion of the world, that he ex- 
pressly denounces interest, not 4s immoral, but as 
contrary to religion. This opinion he retained till 
after the publication of his book De jure belli et 
pacis; but he abandoned it afterwards, a9 we are in- 
formed in a note by his commentator to the original 
work, and supported that which now generally pre- 
vails. : 

Domat, who published the first. volume of his 
“civil laws” forty years after the death of Grotius, 
and who received a pension from Louis 14th, as the 
reward of his great abilities, enters into a long dis- 
sertation to prove the immorality of interests. He 
concludes with these words; “all these proofs 
which shew that usury is not only unlawful, but that 
it is a crime, do likewise sufficiently evince, that 
their is no case wherein it is lawful, and that every 
covenant of commerce, wheredy interest is taken for 
a loan, whatever pretext is made use of to color it, is 
a Criminal usury most piously condemned by the law 
of God, and that of the church, and most justly 
punished by the ordinances.” 

To refute this opinion, as periicious as absurd,- 
an_opinion which even the most igmorant of our 
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countrymen would treat with derision, volumes 
have been written. Even as late as the middle of 
the 18th century, the enlightened and scientific edi- 
tors of the Dictionaire Raisonnee in France have 
employed no less than fourteen columns to prove 
that interest may lawfully be taken. The volume, 
which furnishes me with the opinion of Turgot al- 
ready quoted, was written for the same purpose, as 
late as the year 1779 or’80, 

T have stated these circumstances, Mr. Chaitman, 
to which many of the same character might be ad-f 
ded, for the purpose of shewing, how deeply this 
prejudice against interest had, in the lapse of ages, 
ages of ignorance and barbarism, taken root in the 
human heart. The canon law proclaimed it to be 
immoral and repugnant to religion, the civil law de- 
nounced it as a crime, and the writers of the high- 
est character for morals and talents gave their sanc- 
tion to the error. 

What then could the legislator do, when experi- 
ence had convinced him that the business of borrow- 
ing and lending was indispensably necessary in hu- 
man affairs, and that it was in fact perpetually carri- 
ed on in defiance of law, religion, and the prejudice 
of education. I say, what coulda legislator do? What 
course would you expect him to pursue ? Pass a law 
authorising what was declared to be immoral and ir- 
religious; advance straight up to the trath, tramp- 
ling as he went along on the opinions and prejudices 
of ages? Sir, it could not be expected. Such is not 
the march of the human mind. Its progress towards 
truth is slow. Opinions and pfejudices imbibed in 
our youth are abandoned, when abandoned at all, 
with great reluctance. We are dragged away from 
them only by the irresistible force of truth, and we 
cannot leave them forever without casting many “a 
longing lingering look behind.” All, therefore, that 
could be expected, was a compromise, between ne- 
cessity, experience, and good sense on one side, and 
prejudice on the other. The cuvcumstances which 
1 have already stated, as to the statutes of Henry 
and James, seem decisive. The first statutory pro- 
Visions on the subject, did not authorise the taking 
of interest, but prescribed a limit, beyond which 
the transgression would be punished. Such, sir, 
was the origin of what was called a restriction on 
the rate of interest. In truth, it was not a restric- 
tion, but an indulgence. It was an indirect sanction 
of the usage of the country to a certain extent, a 
sanction called for by the business and increasing 
commerce and transactions of the world; but a line 
was drawn in deference to old laws, ecclesiastical 
and civil, old habits, old prejudices. The legisla- 
tion on the subject was, therefore, manifestly a com 
promise, and the demarcation of a limit was not the 
result of any profound, or even superficial, specula- 
tions concerning the relation between the rate of 
interest and the capital stock of the country, nor 
in truth from any consideration of policy whatever. 

But it has been or may be remarked, that other 
nations, not Christians, had laws against usury.— 
‘Thisjis true as to the Romans, probably true as to 
many other people. The first Roman law on the 
subject however is ascribed. by Tacitus to the De- 
cemvirs in the 302d year after the foundation of the 
commonwealth. Interest was by the twelve tables 
fixed at one per cent. Montesquieu is of opinion 
that Tacitus was mistaken, and that the tribunes 
brought forward this measure nearly 100 years af- 
terwards, Gibbon indeed sneers at Montesquieu 
for his presumption; but Ferguson agrees with the 
latter, for reasons, which to my mind are conclu- 
sive. But whether the first lew restraining inte-| 





on that account the more respeetable. 


rest was made in the year 302 or S08 A. U. C. n6 
argument is afforded in favor of the policy of the 
restriction. 
code. 


The 12 tables constituted a barbarous 
Parents had a right to kill or sell their chil- 
dren, and creditors were authorised to put their 
debtor to death, and to divide his‘lands among them. 


It may further be remarked, that the men who pre. 
pared that code were conspiring against the liber. 
ties of their fellow citizens; and might reasonably 
calculate on pleasing one party by severity against 
debtors, and the other by reducing so low, the rate 


of interest for money. 

If, on the other hand, the first proposition to restrain 
interest came from the tribunes, its origin was not 
These men, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with the. people, 
frequently proposed not only the reduction, but the 
extinction of interest; the abolition of debts, and 
the equal division of lands. In all these proposi- 
tions, they were seeking popularity at the expence 
of the public good. Such was and such forever 
will be the character of seekers of popularity.— 
Decemvirs and Tribunes combined, afford but a 
slender sanction to any proposition whatever; to 
this, none. 

But, sir, whatever may have been the origin of 
the system prescribing a general rule in contracts 
for interest—a rate beyond which lenders could 
not go, the limitation itself is ineffectual, and inju- 
rious. I say, sir, that the laws of all countries 
against usury have been both ineffectual, and inju. 
rious; ineffectual, because the supposed evil still 
continued; injurious, because this evil was increas- 
ed in proportion to the severity with which it was 
pursued. The facts which I am about to state will 
illustrate both parts of the proposition. 

The authority to which I shall first refer is Mon- 
tesquieu. Remember, sir, that I quote him as 
authority for facts, and not for opinions. With his 
opinions, at present I have no concern, and I am 
glad of it. I confess that Ido not feel for them, 
that profound respect which is generally professed; 
but in his veracity I have great confidence. (4) Ac- 
cording to the Koran he tells us, and so do others, 
all interest is regarded as usury, and forbidden. — 
Thisis not merely a law of Mahometan countries, 
but a precept of religion. The government in 
those countries, we know to be absolute, and pu- 
nishment is as severe as itissummary. Thé power 
of absolute government, and the influence of a re- 
ligion, to which the people are enthusiastically de- 
voted, combme to prevent the offence of taking in- 
terest for money. But interestze taken, and is aug- 
mented, says Montesquieu, in proportion to the 
severity of the prohibition. 





(4)This remark about Montesquieu has been no- 
ticed in the public papers, and censured. It may 
not, therefore, be improper to state, that while ! 
feel high respect for his abilities and information, 
and admire his “Spirit of Laws,” which as a cele- 
brated writer (Voltaire) observes, “if it does not 
always instruct the reader, always makes him think,” 


to decide a political question. Any claim short of 
that I am not disposed to controvert. I had before 
expressed the same idea as to Grotius and others. 
Treatise on expatriation—On this very subject Mon- 
tesquieu has not refleeted profoundly. In truth, 
every man who writes a volume, embracing a great 
variety of subjects, must make up many opinions 
just as he finds them in the world. Even Smith is 
net consistent with himself on this very subject: 


I cannot admit that he is to be quoted as authority 
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